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Memorabilia. 
[HE Shakespeare Summer Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon will this year 
extend for nine weeks from Monday, July 
11, until Saturday, September 10. Per- 
formances will take place each evening at 
8 o'clock with two matinée performances 
weekly on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
will be given by the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Festival Company under the direction of 
Mr. W. Bridges Adams. The plays to be 
performed are:—King Henry the Fifth, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth 
Night, Antony and Cleopatra, As You Like 
It, and The Rivals. The ‘‘ Scholars Fort- 
night ’’ will take place during the first three 
weeks. 
HE English Place-Name Society an- 


nounces that its next volume, ‘ The | 


Place-Names of Worcestershire’ will be 
published this summer. The Society, founded 
in 1923, has over 700 members, and the 
Secretary, whose address is Liverpool 
University, appeals for more members, as 
it has undertaken no less a task than the 
survey of all the place-names in England. 
Volumes in active preparation deal with 
the North Riding, Sussex, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Devon and Essex. 


THE Trustees of the British Museum have ' 


just acquired the prism used by Sir 
Isaac Newton for his experiments. This 
prism is well authenticated and has never 
left the possession of families related to 
Newton. It may be seen represented in his 
hand in the statue in the ante-chapel of 


Trinity Collge, Cambridge, as Wordsworth 
saw it:— 

The ante chapel, where the statue stood 

of Newton, with his prism and silent face. 

the marble index of a mind for ever 

voyaging through strange seas of thought. 
alone. 

The prism has been acquired by the 
trustees from the Rev. H. T. Inman in 
return for a small service which makes a 
gift of the transaction. 

HE ninth centenary of the birth of 

William the Conqueror was celebrated 
at Hastings when descendants of some of 
William’s knights and nobles, and mayors 
and delegates from Rouen, Falaise, Dieppe, 
Deauville, and Paris were welcomed to the 
town by the Mayor, Mr. T. S. Diamond. 
Amongst the guests were Mr. Jackson 
Crispin of New York, and Mr. Alexander 
Crispin of Eastbourne, who claim a knight 
of William’s court as one of their ancestors. 


THE legend of Sir Francis Drake and the 
fireball was given in ‘N & Q.’ for June 
29, 1863. A member of the Sydenham 
family sent the following account to last 
Sunday’s Observer :—‘‘ In the Drake family 
and in the Sydenham it has always been 
held beyond controversy that Elizabeth 
Sydenham, the daughter of Sir George 
Sydenham, of Combe Sydenham, in Somer- 
setshire, was very much in love with Drake, 
but her father absolutely forbade the mar- 
riage. Drake swore in parting with her 
that she should marry no other; and if she 
stood at the altar he would come between 
them. He went off on one of his buccaneer- 
ing trips and was not heard of for six years, 
and her parents persuaded Elizabeth to 
marry William Courtenay, of Powderham 
(who was her second husband). As she went 
up to the altar a fireball came down from 
heaven and rolled between her and the bride- 
groom, and she again refused to marry any- 
body but Francis Drake, who after a time 
re-appeared and whom she married. The 
stone ball was still at Combe Sydenham 
a few years ago. I am a descendant of the 
Sydenhams on the female line, and during 
the time the late Lady Drake (widow of Sir 
Francis Drake) was writing her history of 
Drake she went to Combe Sydenham to see 
the ball, and we have had many talks about 
the legend which she has related in her 
history.’’ 
R. H. W. Meikle, librarian of the London 
Institute of Historical Research, has 
been appointed Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
National Library of Scotland. 
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i ESSRS. Faber and Gwyer are publishing 
1 this week ‘ Northumbrian Crosses of the 
Pre-Norman Age,’ by W. G. Collingwood. 


[THE archives of the Public Record Office 

seem to be inexhaustible. Miss L. J. 
Redstone (The Times is informed by Mr. J. M. 
Manly) has found, among the Exchequer 
(K.R.) Bille, a memorandum of the form of 
oath for the controller of petty customs in 
Chaucer’s time. Although it is undated, it 
occurs in the bundle for 1376 and _ reads 
(with the contractions expanded) :— 

vous Jurrez ye vous frez continuele demeure 
jthen above the line, with a caret: en propre 
persone ou par suffisante depute pur qi vous 
vuilliez respondre] en le port de Loundres & 
suruerrez les charges des biens qe paieront 
petite custume & en qange en vous est ne 
soeffrez qe nostre seignur le Roi eit damage 
ne perde illoeqes & qe loial accompt eit rendrez 
kt des issues des dites custumes_ loialment 
respoundrez saunz fauxme ou fraude faire en 
nul point si dieu vous eide & ses seintz 

This form is shorter and simpler than 
the corresponding oath in English, dating 
from Elizabethan times, published by the 
Chaucer Society, and it gives us the very 
words heard by Chaucer when he took office. 
Especially interesting is the addition, in 
a smaller, different hand, allowing the use 
of a deputy. 

Miss Redstone also found two memoranda 
concerning Chaucer’s deputies at different 
times. The first reads (with contractions 
expanded) :— 

Geffrey chaucer conterollour de le Wolkeye 
en le Port de loundris par lauis [then above, 
with a caret: & assent] du conseil nostre sire 


le Roy a constitut Richard baret ‘de estre 
soun lieutenaunt en loffice auant dite de le 
xvj Jour de maii lan du Roy Richard le 


Primer Juqez a sa reuenue a loundris. 


As this appointment was made less than 
a fortnight before Chaucer set out for Italy, 
and as a Richard Baret had been succes- 
sively controller of petty customs, deputy 


Middlesex, and in 1377 had been made 
custodian of the Custom-house on the Wool 
Quay, it is evident that (haucer made 
careful provision for his work during his 
absence. As the ‘‘ Bille’? include, besides 
the memoranda of clerks, many turned in 
by the persons concerned, it is possible that 
we have on this strip of parchment some 
of Chaucer’s own writing. It is not the 
same as the signature on the document in 
the P.R.O. Museum, doubtfully ascribed to 


him. But whether he wrote the memorandum | 
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or not, it almost certainly passed through 
his hands. 
THE French pictures and other works of 
art from the Empress Eugenie’s collec- 
tion will be sold at Christie’s on July 1 
and 7. The pictures include examples by 
Greuze, Canaletto, Teniers, Ingres and 
Wouvermans. Other items include panels 
of Gobelins tapestry. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 

From 

The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, June 17, 1727. 


LONDON. 


Wednefday between 3 and 4 in the 
Afternoon, Mr. Crew, one of his Majefty’s 
Meffengers, arrived here with the melancholy 





- News, that our late moft gracious Sovereign, 


King George, died laft Sunday, about 2 
in the Morning, of a Fit of an Apoplexy, 
at Ofnaburg, in his Way to Hanover, in 
the 68th Year of his Age, and 13th of his 
Reign, Sir Robert Walpole, who  firft 
received this News at Chelfea, went with 
it immediately to the Prince and Princefs 
of Wales at Richmond, who thereupon came 
from thence to Leicefter-Houfe, whither the 
Lords of the Privy Council were fummoned, 
and figned a Proclamation for proclaiming 
his Royal Highnefs King of thefe Realms. 


We hear that his late Majefty K. 
George was very much indifposed after he 
landed in Holland, thro’ the Fatigue of 
his Paffage by Sea; but being very defirous 
to finifh his Journey without making any 
confiderable Stay upon the Road, he 
travelled after the Rate of 150 Miles a Day, 
and would not take a regular Reft or 


: | Refrefhment; on Thurfday he was very ill 
alnager, troner and pesager, in London and | 


again, on Friday fomething better, and eat 
his Dinner heartily; but afterwards grew 
very ill and was blooded upon the Road; 
on Saturday he reach’d Ofnaburg, where he 
died about 3 o’Clock on Sunday-Morning at 
his Brother’s Palace the Duke of York. 


On Saturday laft a concurrent Patent 
pafs’d the Great Seal, whereby the Office 
of Garter principal King at Arms is granted 
to John Anftis, fen.. and John Anftis, jun. 
Efqs:; and to the Survivor of them for Life. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LORDS OF BELLEME AND 


ALENCON. 
IV. 
(See ante pp. 399, 417). 
WILLIAM DE BELLEME AND Wirt1AM TALvas. 


Wiliam de Belléme is called by M. du 

Motey ‘“‘Guillaume ler Talvas’’ (p. 121). 
This appears to be an innovation, former 
writers assigning this famous sobriquet to 
William’s fifth son and namesake, but not 
to the elder William (cf. Le Prévost, Ord. 
Vit. iii. 422, note 1; Stapleton, op. cit. I. 
Ixxii.). The younger William is commonly 
referred to by Orderic as William Talvas, 
or William styled Talvas, or simply 
Talvas;* and in one of his interpolations 
in the ‘Gesta’ of William de Jumiéges, 
wherein he mentions both Williams, he 
distinguishes between them by styling the 
father William de Belléme and the son 
William Talvas. The evidence on which 
M. du Motey relies for attributing the 
nickname to the elder William is a passage 
in Robert de Torigny’s continuation of Wil- 
liam de Jumiéges, in which he states that 
the Abbey of Lonlay was founded by the 
first William Talvas, who had built the 
castle of Domfront (Guil. de Jumieges, p. 
254). Now there is no doubt that it was 
the elder William who founded Lonlay— 
the full details are given by M. du Motey 
(pp. 131—2)—and William de Noitiers tells 
us that Domfront was built by permission 
of Count Richard (Guil. Vict. p. 183): in 
other words, by the same Williamt. But 
the passage cited from Robert de Torigny 
occurs in a chapter on monasteries erected 
in Normandy in the time of Duke William, 
i.e., the future Conquerort, which makes 
it probable that by ‘‘the first William 
Talvas”’ the writer meant the younger 
William de Belléme—the William Talvas of 
Orderic—and erroneously attributed to him 
his father’s foundations. § 


* Willelmus cognomento Talavatius (Guil. de 
Tumiéges, p, 161); Willelmus Talavatius (ibid., 
pp. 163, 169); Talavatius (ibid., pp. 162, 163, 
164); Willermus cognomento Talavacius (Ord. 
Vit. ii. 15); Willermus Talavacius (ibid., ii. 
28); Talavacius (ibid., ii. 27, 28). 

+ But we may view with scepticism M. du 
Motey’s belief that William built the great 
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But even if Robert de Torigny were 
referring to thé elder William de Belléme, 
this would not prove that he really was 
styled Talvas. By the time that Robert 
wrote, there had been two heads of the 
family who were undoubtedly known as 
William Talvas, the second being William 
Talvas, Count of Ponthieu and Lord of 
Belléme, son of Robert de Belléme II, whose 
mother was the daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam de Belléme II—the first William 
Talvas; and the historian may well have 
supposed that the elder William de Belléme 
also was styled Talvas. 

In the absence of any proof that the elder 
William de Belléme was ever known as Wil- 
liam Talvas, I have referred to him in this 
paper invariably as William de Belléme and 
have reserved Talvas for the younger Wil- 
liam, thus distinguishing father from son 
in the same way that Orderic did in the 
passage quoted above. 

The meaning and origin of this famous 
nickname have been explained in various 
ways. Orderic remarks that the above- 
mentioned Robert de Belléme II was rightly 
called Talvas—he is not. usually given that 
sobriquet—for this duritia (Ord. Vit. iii. 
422). I take it that this implies that Robert 
was as hard as a shield, for according to 
Ducange a ‘‘talvas’’ was a ‘‘ Sorte de 
Bouclier’’; and therefore that duritia is 
to be understood here as meaning “‘ callous- 
ness’’ rather than ‘‘ cruelty,’ or ‘‘ férocité ”’ 
as the word is rendered in ‘L’Art de 
Verifier des Dates’ (xiii. 145-6). Le 
Prévost states that the nickname was given 
to William because he was accustomed to 
carry a shield so-called (Ord. Vit. iii. 422 
note 1), and Stapleton that he was so called 
from the shape of his shield (op. cit. I. 
Ixxii). But these explanations do not seem 
convincing, unless the “‘ talvas’’ were a rare 
variety of shield. 

M. du Motey offers a new and most in- 
genious explanation: that William de 
Belléme was styled Talvas as being meta- 
phorically the shield of Normandy, in his 
capacity of lord of the southern marches 


keep. This was probably a much later addi- 
tion. (Cf. Round, ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
App. O, ‘ Tower and Castle’; and Archeologia, 
lviii. 313-340, ‘ The Castles of the Conquest’). 

t De monasteriis quae edificata sunt in Nor- 
mannia tempore Willelmi ducis. 

§ Orderic includes Domfront amongst the 
castles built by William de Belléme and later 
members of his family.—(Ord. Vit. iii. 294-5). 
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of the duchy (p. 121). This is certainly a 
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possible solution, although if the name were | 


first bestowed on the younger William, it 
would seem to be more flattering than appro- 
priate. M. du Motey supports his theory 
—or rather his assertion—by the epitaph 
on Mabel, Countess of 
daughter and heiress of William Talvas, in 
which Abbot Durand calls her 
patriae (Ord. Vit. ii. 412). This certainly 
seems to be an allusion, missed by all pre- 
vious writers, to her father’s sobriquet. On 
the other hand, the fact that Durand re- 
ferred to it in this complimentary sense 


Shrewsbury, the | 


scutum | 


does not exclude the possibility that it was | 


originally given with a different and less 


flattering meaning; just as Orderic’s un- | 


complimentary application of the nickname 
to Robert de Belléme does not exclude the 
possibility that it may have been given to 
his grandfather with a more flattering mean- 
ing, such as the sense suggested by M. du 
Motey. 

M. du Motey urges that later members 
of the family who were named William 
appear to have added ‘‘ Talvas”’ thereto 
as if it were a title of honour, but it is not 
safe to put too much reliance on this argu- 
ment. There are well-known instances of 
uncomplimentary nicknames becoming 
family names which were borne with pride 
by later members of the house, the true 
meaning of the sobriquet being sometimes 
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(p. 117). Her parentage is unknown, but 
M. du Motey, whilst naturally rejecting an 
old fable that she sprang from the line of 
Ganelon, declares that she was certainly 
born of the ducal house of Normandy and 
was probably an illegitimate daughter of 
Richard 1 (pp. 117, 297, 302). The reasons 
for this affiliation appear to be wholly 
inadequate. They are :— 

(1) The importance of her dowry. But 
there isno reason for connecting this property 
with the ruling House, and a simpler expla- 
nation of its extent would be that Maud 
was the heiress of her family, whatever that 
may have been. 

(2) The fact that Richard II of Nor- 
mandy ‘“‘assiste aux principaux  actes 
intéressant Guillaume,’’ from which M. du 
Motey deduces that ‘‘rapports d’étroite 
intimité '’ existed between Richard and 
William. But in view of the great position 
held by the lord of Belléme, this seems quite 
natural even if they were not related. 

(3) Anentry in the Annals of St. Evroult 
recording the death in 1033 of a daughter 
of Count Richard named Maud (Ord. Vit. 
v. 156). But Maud is such a common name 
that it affords no reason for the presump- 
tion of identity with the lady of Belléme, 


| the date of whose death is unknown. Fur- 


obscured by a more flattering interpretation. | 


On the whole it seems safer to admit that 
the original significance of ‘‘ Talvas,’”’ as 
a sobriquet, is still uncertain. 

I would add a suggestion that the reason 
why the younger William was not styled 
‘“de Belléme,’”? but was always known by 
a nickname, was that he was never in pos- 
session of Belléme. For when Robert de 
Belléme was murdered, Belléme passed to 
his next brother Yves—although the latter 
was in the Church—whilst William received 
Alencon and other family estates; and Yves 
survived William by many years.* 

Vi. 
Tue MarRIAGE aND Issvr OF WILLIAM DE 
BELLEME. 

William de Belléme married a lady named 
Maud, who brought him the fief of Condé- 
sur-Noireau, comprising seventeen parishes 

* Orderic implies that Yves did not inherit 
Belléme until after the death of William 


Talvas (iv. 46), but the charter evidence cited 
by M. du Motey shows that Yves was in pos- 
session in William’s lifetime. 


| writer is 


ther, if the daughter of Count Richard had 
been married, surely the Annals would not 
have ignored the fact. 

(4) The fact that M. Licquet, in his 
* Histoire de Normandie,’ calls William de 
Belléme the cousin german of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy. But it should be obvious 
that an unsupported statement by a modern 
worthiess; and M. du Motey 
admits that William was not the cousin 
german of Robert. 

Thus there is really no evidence to sup- 
port the theory that Maud belonged to the 
house of Normandy. On the other hand, 
I can produce one good reason for believing 
that she was not a daughter of Richard I. 

When King Henry I of England proposed 
to marry one of his illegitimate daughters 
to Hugh Fitz Gervase of Chateauneuf, 


| Bishop Yves of Chartres wrote to the king 


forbidding the marriage on the ground that 
the parties were within the prohibited 
degrees. To prove this assertion, he set 
out the lady’s descent from Gunnor, wife 
of Richard I, and Hugh’s descent from 
Gunnor’s sister Senfrie, these pedigrees 
showing that both were sixth in descent 
from the parents of Gunnor and Senfrie 
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(Migne, ‘ Patrologia,’ clxii. 266, Ep. cclxi.). 
But if the wife of William de Belléme were 
a daughter of Richard I, there would have 
been a second relationship between the 
parties; for Hugh would have been sixth 
in descent from Richard, from whom his 
proposed bride was only fifth in descent. 
It is improbable that the Bishop of Chartres 
would have ignored this slightly nearer con- 
nexion, and based his objection solely on 
the other descent. The argument may not 
be conclusive, but in the absence of evidence 
in support of M. du Motey’s theory, I think 
that it is sufficient to justify us in rejecting 
the suggested parentage of Maud, and in 
concluding that it is most improbable that 
she belonged to the ruling house. The 
annexed Table III shows the descents in- 
volved, and also makes clear that if Wil- 
liam’s wife had been a daughter of Richard 
I, his granddaughter Mabel would have 
been a near relation of her husband, Roger 
de Montgomery: which is a further argu- 
ment against the suggested affiliation of 
Maud, although we must not overlook the 
possibility of a dispensation. 
TABLE III. 
(For the marriage of William de Belléme) 

Parents of Gunnor 


Gunnor= Richard I x...... Sentrie = 
nat Aw | 

Maud = William 

Richard WW | Belléme 
william | 


| Talvas = Hildeburg 
| 
Robert I Josceline = Roger 
deMont- 
gomer, 








WILLIAM I Mabel = Roger de Montgomery 


ist Earl ofShrewsbury 


| 
Mabel = Hugh de Chateauneuf 
HENRY I x...... 
| Mabel=Gervase 
| (de Chateauneuf 
| jure uxroris). 

(daughter)—Hugh Fitz Gervase. 
William de Belléme had six sons: 


(1) Fulk, who commanded his father’s 
troops when William rebelled for the second 
time against Robert I of Normandy, and 
was defeated and slain at Blavou in 1031. 

(2) Warin, who 


died—probably mur- | 


dered—in 1026. Doubt is thrown on his 
legitimacy by ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ 
but M. du Motey explains that this is due 
to confusion with another Warin, who was 
an illegitimate son of his brother Robert. 
By an unknown wife he left a daughter 
Adeline, wife of Rotrou of Mortagne, from 
whom descended the Counts of Perche. 
Warin also left a natural son Ralf, living 
in 1050 and probably in 1053. 

Stapleton believed that three nephews of 
Warin’s brother Yves were sons of Warin, 
but were excluded from the succession owing 
to their tender age when their grandfather 
died (op. cit. I. Ixxii—iii.). But we learn 
from M. du Motey that two of these, Warin 
and William, were illegitimate sons of 
another brother (Robert); and it is probable 
that the third (Robert) was also an illegiti- 
mate scion of the house. 

(3) Robert, who was wounded at Blavou 
and, when his father (already seriously ill) 
was killed by the news of the disaster, 
succeeded to his fiefs. He was captured in 
a war with Maine and murdered in the 
Castle of Ballon, possibly some years later 
than 1033, the date given by M. du Motey. 
There is no evidence that he was married, 
but the left two illegitimate sons, Warin 
and William. 

(4) Yves, who became Bishop of Sées in 
1035 and Lord of Belléme on the partition 
of the family fiefs. He died in 1070, when 
his estates passed to his niece Mabel. 

(5) William Talvas, who succeeded to 
Alencon, Sées and Domfront. He was sup- 
posed to have died before 1050, but it now 
appears that he is mentioned as assenting 
to a charter of his brother Yves, which M. 
du Motey assigns with some probability to 
1053. According to Orderic he did not die 
until after his daughter’s marriage, which. 
M. du Motey assigns to ‘‘ vers 1054’’; but 
this date appears to be conjectural. Wil- 
liam married first Hildeburg, daughter of 
a noble named Arnoul (not identified), by 
whom he had issue Arnoul and Mabel. His 
second wife was a daughter (unnamed) of 
Ralf (or Rodulf) de Beaumont, Lord of 
Beaumont-le-Vicomte and St. Suzanne, by 
whom he had no issue. 

(6) Benoit, whose existence was unknown 
before M. du Motey’s researches. As a boy 
he was taken by his father to the Abbey of 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire, and it is probable that 
he became a monk there. 

As Arnoul, only son of William Talvas, 
died before his father, on the latter’s death 
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the Bishop of Sées became the last legitimate | reunited in the hands of his niece Mabel, 


male member of the great house of Belléme. | Countess of Shrewsbury, only daughter and 
On the bishop’s death, the family fiefs were | heiress of William Talvas. 


TABLE IV. 
(The first house of Belléme). 


Yves de Creil 
living 945. 


| : 
William Avesgaud, 


Yves de Belléme 
living 1005” 


am seen See 
Yves, Godeheut=Albert dela Hildeburg 


Godeheut 
survived her 


| 
| husband. 








= Maud ivi = Haimon 
de Belléme. Bp. of Le Mans, living Ferté-en-Bauce. de Chateau 
died c. 1031. died 1036. «. 1000. -du-Loir, 
| pee | eee ae ee 
Fulk, Warin = Rokertde Yves, — Hildeburg (1) = William= (2)... dau. Benoit 
slain v.p. died ; Belléme, Bp. of Sées. dau. of Talvas, ot Ralf de (2?) monk at 
c. 1031. 1026 | murd. 1033, died 1070. Arnoul, living Beaumont. St. Benoit. 
or later. 1053 (7). 
| | 
Adeline = Rotrou de Arnoul, Mabel = Roger de Montgomery, 


Mortagne. 





RAINSFORD ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
SHAKESPEARE, SOUTHAMPTON 
AND HALL. 

(See ante pp. 291, 311, 330, 383, 419). 


FROM whom did this Dr. John Hall 

derive? I have long suspected that he 
descended from the Halls of Idlicote near 
Brayles and adjoining Compton Wynyates, 
the ancient seat of the Comptons from whom 
come the Barons of Northampton. This 
suspicion has been strengthened by reading 
‘ Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contem- 
poraries’ by Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, 
to whom I am much indebted for some of 
the material in this article. She 
in that work that there was a family of 
Hall residing at Idlicote, in Kineton 
Hundred about 1575. 
all the noblemen and gentlemen resident in 
Warwick in 1577-8 by Henry Ferrers of 
Baddesley’ published in Nicholas’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica ’ vol. 
vii. p. 298 is mentioned Richard Hall of 
Idlicote. There is only one interesting 
association with this name found in the 
Public Records. 
search was being made by Sir Thomas Lucy 
and Thomas Wilkes in the house cf Edward 


records | 


died v.p. 1st Ear! of Shrewsbury. 


G. H. Wuuite. 





Somerville, who was so ill in body and mind 
as to be past remembrance. This proves a 
considerable intimacy with the Somerville 
family of Edreston, a probable connection 
with Hugh Hall the priest, and a certainty 
of Catholicism, which would give a natural 
reason for the foreign education and travel 
of Dr. John Hall. He possibly took his 
degree in Paris or in Leyden. This would 
quite accord with his turning up at Strat- 
ford after the death of Elizabeth. His 
Warwickshire origin undoubtedly explains 
the great intimacy he had with the County 
families Protestant, Puritan and Catholic 
alike, when he began life as a_ physician. 

Walter Savage of Broadway, co. Worces- 
ter, son of Francis Savage of Elmley Castle, 


| co. Worcester by Anne daughter of William 
| Sheldon of Beoley, co. Worcester married 


In ‘A Catalogue of | 


Elizabeth daughter and heir of John Hall 
of Idlicote, co. Warwick, Arms, Argent, an 
eagle displayed gules (Gloucestershire Visi- 
tations). Walter Savage’s mother Anne Shel- 
don, was executrix to the will of Edmund 


| Rainsford who died at Elmley Castle 1558. 
| It will be remembered that Sir John Savage 


‘* At the same time the | 


Grant of Northbrookes a search was made | 


of ‘ Hall’s House of Idlicote’ as if some- 
thing suspicious was expected to be found 
there.”’ 
with the recusancy laws. 
found nothing there but the mother 


Wilkes said they 
of 


This was probably in connection | 


is mentioned in the will of Sir Henry 
Wriothesley 2nd Earl of Southampton. 
Paul Rainsford who married Frances Wil- 
loughby was living at Netherton about one 
mile from Elmley Castle c. 1570 and had 
a law suit with his cousin Alice Ashfield 
of Barford Mitchell, co. Oxon, widow of 
Anthony Ashfield. 

There were Halls living at Barford Mit- 
chell, which is about one mile from South 
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Newington, where John Hall was living in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 
He married Elizabeth daughter of John | 
Beaufoy (? of Edmondscote, co. Warwick). | 
These Halls of South Newington descended | 
from the main line seated at Swerford. | 
John Beaufoy of Edmonscote’ married | 
Juliana daughter of Sir William Rainsford | 
of Great Tew by his wife Jane, daughter | 
o: Sir John Osbaldeston of Chadlington. | 
The fourth quartering of Rainsford of Great 
Tew is, Argent an eagle displayed gules for | 
Hall of Swerford, and the fifteenth quar- | 
tering of Beaufoy is Rainsford, Argent a | 
cross sable. From the Stratford Corpora- | 
tion Records we find that a house in Wood | 
Street was left by Master John Hall of 
Hook Norton 27 Nov. 1519. Hook Norton 
is about two miles from Swerford. Richard 
Hall of Swerford Esquire was a Judge of 
Assize temp. Hen. VIT. 

Here may be the explanation of the Halls 
later having property in Acton, \iddlesex. 
They bore for their arms Argent an eagle 
displayed gules, identical with those borne | 
by John Hall of Idlicote. Thomas Escourt 
married Catherine daughter of Richard 
Hall of Swerford and their great-grandson, 
Thomas Escourt, married Mary, daughter 
of William Savage of Elmley Castle. His 
brother Walter married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of John Hall of Tdlicote. 

Elizabeth daughter of Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron, 
married Sir Thomas Escourt Knt., one of 
the Masters in Chancery. Burke’s, ‘Dormant 
and Extinct Peerage.’ 

John Hall of South Newington, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Beaufoy, had a son Anthony. 
This Anthony may be identified with 
Anthony Hall, mentioned in the will of Sir 
John Rainsford of Bradfield Hall, Essex, 
1559, and described as his servant. Among | 
his servants he also mentions Thomas Hull, 
Henry Hulles (forms of Hall) and Thomas 
Rainsford (? identical with Thomas Rains- 
ford buried at Wykeham Park adjoining 
Broughton Castle, ¢. 1560). Anthony Hall had 
a son Anthony of Banbury, and another son, 
Samuel, of Barford Mitchell, who married | 
Anne daughter of Nicholas Harris. These | 
Halls, apart from kinship, would be well | 
known to Sir John Rainsford as his grand- | 
mother, Elizabeth Fiennes’s family lived at 
Broughton Castle near Banbury. The | 
Sheldons of Beoley descended from the | 
Sheldons of Weston Park and ranked next 
in importance to the Comptons of Compton 


Wynyates, about a mile from Brailes where 


| William Rainsford was Lord about 1540. 


About two miles to the south is Little 
Compton where lived Thomas Rainsford who 
married Barbara Bentley of New Place and 
about two miles to the north of Little 
Compton is  Barton-in-the-Heath, where 
Christopher Sly’s father lived, both men- 
tioned in The Taming of the Shrew. Shakes- 
peare’s maternal aunt Joan Lambert also 
lived there. 

The arms of Hall are found in the many 
churches and manor houses in Oxfordshire. 
In Tew Church in glass windows (Wood): 
Quarterly 1 and 4. Azure an eagle displayed 
or (Wilcotes) 2 and 3, Or an eagle displayed 


| gu. (Hall). 


In Mr. Rainsford his house, Quarterly 
1 and 4 Az. an eagle displayed arg. ducally 
gorged legged and beaked or (Wilcotes) 
2 and 3, Argent and cross sa. (Rainsford) 
quarterly Raynsford and Wilcotes impal- 
ing quarterly 1 Arg. on a bend gu. 3 mart- 
lets vt. (Danvers) quarterly Raynsford and 
Wilcotes impaling two coats parted per 
fes. (1) Arg. an eagle displayed gu. (Hall) 
(2) Sa. on a chevron arg. between 3 garbs 
or a cinque foil of the last (Oxfordshire 
Visitations). 

Hall of South Newington and Banbury, 
Oxon. and of Warwick, Ar. an eagle dis- 
played gules, crest a demi-eagle with 
wing’s endorsed collared. 

They also bear, according to Robson, 
Azure an eagle displayed or ducally gorged 
argent. The similarity of their arms with 
those of Wilcotes should be here noted, as 
they also bear, Azure an eagle displayed 
ar. armed and gorged with a ducal coronet 
or crest a demi-eagle with wings displayed 
argent beaked sa. The Rainsfords of Cum- 
berland and Longdon, Worcestershire, also 
bear Az. an eagle displayed ar. ducally 


| gorged or. The arms of Hall, Wilcotes and 


Rainsford indicate a community of blood. 
The Wilcotes are Rainfreds or Rainfords, 
Wilcote Salop having been purchased about 
1204-10 by Rainfred Bishop of St. Asaph 
from John le Strange, who assumed the 
name of Wilcote. It is claimed that the 
Halls are really a branch of the Wilcotes 
or Rainfreds, and so-called because a mem- 
ber of these families probably resided at a 
Hall on one of their estates (? Swerford) 
and in course of time adopted Hall as a 
surname. This is confirmed by the follow- 
ing taken from the Winchcombe Chartulary 
transcribed by the Revd. David Royce of 
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Swell, Glos. William Wilcotes and Robert 
Lewknore, William and John Wilcote in 
connection with land in Lidstone (a hamlet 
in Enstone near Great Tew) and Robert 
Danvers. William atte Hall 
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confirms | 


Geoffrey Biddell Walter Sharp and John | 


Pinton in his Lidstone lands c. 1337. A 
similar instance may be cited. Hall of 
Jamacia now of Harrow, was a branch of 
the Halls of Greatford Hall, co. Lincoln, 
a family of great antiquity, who were them- 
selves a scion of the Fitzwilliams of Clixby, 
and of the same lineage as Earl Fitzwilliam. 
A younger brother of that house, Arthur 
Fitzwilliam of the Hall was called, to dis- 
tinguish him from his brothers, Arthur of 
the Hall and that description became in the 
sequel Arthur Hall. Many of his descen- 
dants were for generations after christened 
Fitzwilliam Hall. Arms, Argent on a 
chevron engrailed between 3 talbots’ theads 
erased sa, a star of six points wavy or 
(‘ Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’). The arms of 
Kar] Fitzwilliam are, Sable, a chevron be- 
tween three leopard’s faces or. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 


Tue DeEaAtTHS 
HEROEs, 


W aTERLOO 
NAPOLEON’S 


OF TWO FAMOUS 
‘* COPENHAGEN,’’ AND 
CHARGER ‘‘ MARENGO.”’ 


THE following is taken from P.R.O. C.O. 

53/4, June 22, 1836:—(See ‘N. & Q.’ 
exlvii, 176).—‘‘ On the 12th inst. died at 
Strathfieldsaye of old age, ‘ Copenhagen,’ 
the horse which carried the Duke of Wel- 
lington so nobly on the field of Waterloo 
. . . and was remarkable for gentleness and 
spirit united. 

He lost an eye some years before his 
death, and hhas not been used by his noble 
owner for any purpose during the last ten 
years. By the orders of his Grace, a salute 
was fired over his grave, and thus he was 
buried as he had lived, with military 
lionours. This horse has long been a great 
attraction to strangers, who were accustomed 
to feed him over the rails with bread, and 
the Duke himself preserved an_ especial 
regard for him, which cannot be wondered 
at upon considering he bore him for sixteen 
hours safe through the grandest battle that 
occurred in the history of the world. 
[Wellington, it must be remembered, stated 
publicly on two occasions, that he had spent 
the night of the 17th June in the Prussian 
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Lines, therefore, he had previously ridden 
‘Copenhagen’ to and from Wavre, back 
to his position in front of Waterloo, at an 
early hour on June 18.] The late amiable 
Duchess was likewise particularly attached 
to him, and wore a bracelet made of his 
hair. And the following from C.O. 119/14, 
Oct. 23, 1825 :— 

‘ Copenhagen ’ (says the Sporting Maga- 
zine) derived his name from the city in 
which he was foaled, his dam having been 
taken out there in the expedition of 1807, 
vy the late field Marshal Grosvenor. The 
horse was not only thoroughbred, but had 
a very illustrious pedigree, being on his 
father’s side a grandson of the celebrated 
Eclipse, and on his mother’s of a weli known 
horse of his day, John Bull. Copenhagen 
was sold by General Grosvenor to the Marquis 
of Londonderry, then Adjutant Genera] to 
the Peninsular Army, who sent him, with 
other horses, to Lisbon, in 1813. While 
there he was selected and bought, with 
another horse, by Colonel Charles Wood, at 
the price of 400 guineas, for the Duke of 
Wellington. 

At Vittoria and the Pyrenees the Duke 
used no other horse. On the memorable day 
of Waterloo, though the great Captain hal 
ridden Copenhagen for 18 hours, the horse 
gave little signs of fatigue, and on the Duke 
patting him, struck out as playfully as if 
he had merely been taking a canter in the 
Park. For endurance of fatigue, indeed, 
he was always remarkable, however hard 
the day. Copenhagen never refused his 
corn, though he would often eat it while 
lying down, an unusual manner with horses. 
His colour was a full rich chestnut; he was 
a small horse, standing little more than 
fifteen hands high, but possessed great 
muscular power. His general appearance 
denoted Arabian blood.” 

As Marengo was also a famous equinine 
Waterloo hero, it is only fitting that his 
name should be included here. 

The skeleton of ‘‘ Marengo’ :—Napo- 
leon’s favourite charger, was a light grey 
barb, 14 hands in height, and was procured 
by Napoleon in Egypt after the battle of 
Aboukir in 1799. The horse was ridden by 
him at the battle of Marengo, and named 
after the victory. It is believed subsequently 
to have carried his master at Austerlitz 
1805, Jena 1806, Wagram 1809, in the Rus- 
sian Campaign of 1812, and at Waterloo 
1815, when he was wounded in the near hip. 
After Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, Lord 
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Petre gained possession of the horse and | 
sold it to Lt.-Genl. Angerstein (Grenadier | 
Guards) who kept it at New Barnes, Ely, 
and bred from it. The animal was well 
cared for in his old age and on his death 
his skeleton was given to this museum, and 
his skin was sent to France by Lt.-Genl. 
Angerstein. 

There are two engravings of Marengo in | 
the Royal United Service Museum (from | 
the Official Catalogue of which the foregoing 
was takin). In one Napoleon is seen 
mounted on his charger, and in the second, 
Marengo is depicted disporting himself in 
a field with mane and tail flying. 


E. H. FarrsrotHer. 


MES: BARBAULD.—1 have in my collec- 
tion of autographs the following original 
poem in Mrs. Barbauld’s own hand. 
A Tuovucut on DEATH. 


Written by Mrs. Barbauld, after she had 
completed her 80th year. 
When life as opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the fancy greet, 
And youth i es his joys to meet, 
Alas! how hard it is to die. 
When scarce is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 
How awful then it is to die. 
When one by one those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 
Oh! then how easy ’tis to die. 
When trembling limbs repose their weight, 
And films, slow gathering, dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 
"Tis Nature’s precious boon to die. 
1820. 
She died on 9th March, 1825. 


T. Cann Hugues, F.s.a. 
* Oakrigg,” Scotforth, Lancaster. 


SUNDIAL RECORDING ‘‘ SUMMER 
TIME.”’—On Saturday, May 19, at 3 
p-m., Lord Camden declared Petts Wood, 
Chislehurst, open to the public as a memorial 
to Mr. William Willett, the originator of 
Summer Time. He also unveiled a sundial 
of Cumberland granite bearing the words 
“Summer Time”’ and ‘‘ Horas non numero 
nisi estivas.’ See The Times of May 21. 
This is probably the first sundial to record 
“Summer Time” rather than solar time. 
E. §. GrBpons. 
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‘ : 
Readers’ Queries. 
IRKBY MALHAM: INSCRIPTION.— 
Could any reader interpret the lettering 
carved on a stone high up on the fifteenth 
Kirkby 














Malham which was alienated to the Abbey 
of Our Lady at West Dareham, Norfolk ? 
A photograph of the carved stone is repro- 
duced above. 

Wm. R. N. Baron. 


'T. BRIDE, FLEET STREET.—Thomas 

Penrant in his ‘Some account of 
London’ says about the church of St. 
Bride’s that it was dedicated to St. Bridget 
and he adds: ‘‘ whether she was Irish or 
whether she was Scotch; whether she was 
maiden, or whether she was wife, I will not 
dare to determine.”” (‘an any reader en- 
lighten me on this point? May she not 
have been St. Bridget from Sweden, foun- 
der of the Order which was also early estab- 
lished in England? 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


MEA LEAF SANDWICHES.—The Em- 

pire Marketing Board, formed for the 
purpose of encouraging the sale and use of 
Empire-grown foods, has issued various 
placards for propaganda purposes, one of 
which, D4, reads as follows :— 

The Tea Gardens of Ceylon. Once upon a 
time, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an old 
couple were given some Tea as a_ present. 
They ate the Tea-leaves in a sandwich and 
threw the liquor away. Fifty years later, 
the first London Tea-shop was selling Tea up 
to £10 per Ib. 

This placard was ‘‘printed for His 
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Majesty’s Stationery Office.’’ 

give me the authority for this statement. 

1. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

YERGEANT AT ARMS: HOUSE OF 
COMMONS:—I have for some time 
past been attempting to compile a list of 
the Sergeants at Arms 
House of Commons. I venture now to ask 
whether any readers can help to fil’ in the 
gaps, and supply other relevant information. 
(a) The first definite appointment I know 
of was that of Nicholas Maudit in 1414. I 
believe he died in 1420. At any rate he 
seems to disappear from the Patent Rolls 
after 1417, and it is very tempting to iden- 
tify him with the sergeant whose brass in 
St. Mary’s, Wandsworth bears the name 
“Nichola . . .’’ and the date 1420. There 
is a gap then until the appointment of John 
Bury. 
of a vacancy in the Corps of Sergeants; in 
1452 he is referred to as Yeoman Usher of 
the Hall and Sergeant at Arms, and in 
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Can anyone | 


attending the | 


| ton, Warwick. 


In 1447 he had a reversionary grant | 


July, 1461 he had a patent as a Sergeant | 


at Arms. It is possible this patent indicates, 


though it does not specify, his appointment | 


to attend the Speaker. In July, 1471, 
Maurice Getwyn was specifically appointed 
to be attendant on the Speaker as John 
Bury lately was. In April, 1471, probate 
was granted of the will of John Bury 
gentleman, of Twickenham (will dated in 
January, 1470/1); these may only be coin- 
cidences. I have not been able to confirm the 
identity of these two Burys from other 
sources. In any case there is a gap from 
about 1420 to about 1461. 

(b) The next point of doubt arises over 
John Harper, appointed ‘‘ Sergeant-at-Mace 
of the noble mansion of Parliament for 
life’? in September, 1485, and again in 
March, 1488, granted a patent as sergeant 
“attendant upon the Speaker.’’ He sur- 
rendered his patent in 1517. I should he 
glad of further news of him. A ‘ [blank] 
Herper’’ appears in a list of sergeants of 
1526. 

(c) John Smythe was appointed in July. 
1517. There is no definite clue to the length 
of his tenure. John S. John was appointed 
in September, 1553, but his patent does not 
refer to any predecessor. 
until January, 1554/5. I want to know 
more of Smythe and St. John. 

(dq) Edward Guinstone was Sergeant 
from May 1610 to December 1640. Can 
anyone place in the family pedigree another 
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of the same names to whom in June 1643 
was granted, by the King at Oxford, the 
reversion after Sergeant John Hunt? In 
the next month the same reversion was 
granted to Michael Crake, who after the 
Restoration spent the last fifteen years of 
his life struggling to obtain fulfilment of 
this grant. The Essex Visitation of 1612 
(Harleian Society, 1878, vol. i. p. 207) shows 
Sergeant Guinstone as married, without 
children, and having an elder brother 
Edward. The 1634 Visitation gives the 
latter, the elder brother, a son Edward and 
a grandson of the same name. 

(e) Can anyone tell me where I can find 
a pedigree of the Bishop family, of Bridge- 
Richard Lane of Bridgeton 
had a daughter Mary who married Richard 
Bishop of Cholsey, Berks. Bishop was a 
Sergeant at Arms, and his son Sir William 
attended the House of Commons from 1675 
to 1693. Sir William (1674) married 
Theodosia Cave, widow, daughter of Lady 
Theodosia Brawne. His sister Elizabeth 
married a Brawne also. 

(f) I should welcome any particulars, 
personal or genealogical, about some later 
Sergeants, namely :— 

Samuel Powell, 1693 to 1709. 

Thomas Wybergh, 1709 to 1717 (P.C.C. 
Whitfield, 181). 

Thomas Spence, 1717 to 1737 (Sussex 
pedigrees, Berry, p. 26) (Gent. Mag., 1737). 

Wentworth Odiarne, 1737 to 1762 (P.C.C. 
Eloy 393) (Gent. Mag. 1672, 448). 

Nicholas Bonfoy, 1762 to 1775 (‘ Herald 
& Gen. vi. 358) (P.C.C. Alexander 368). 

Edward Colman, 1775 to 1805. (Presented 
the Messengers badges). 

I have some few details as indicated. A 
mere list of names is not of any great 
interest, though of value as a record and 
I want if possible to be able to place each 
Sergeant in his proper surroundings as 


‘shown by his family connections and the 


He held office | 


events of his own life. 
Fae aad 
NSECTS IN EOOKS.—Very considerable 
damage is done to the bindings of books 
on the West Coast of Africa by a species 
of cockroach which greedily devours the 
paste composition in the bindings. I should 
be grateful if any of your readers could 
suggest a remedy. Painting over with a 
solution not appreciated by the pests might 
possibly suffice. 
FREETOWN. 
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MILL-SITE OF OLDER LONDON. ~- 
Information is desired as to the situa- 
tion of a Mill, engaged in potato-preserving 
in or near London, of the years 1840—1850. 
The proprietors were Downes and Henry 
Edwards. Trading for a period as Edwards 


Brothers. Downes is known to have been | 


residing at Surbiton Hill, near Kingston- 


on-Thames in 1840; and Henry at 3 Staple | 
Inn, Holborn, in 1869. Information of the | 


industrial activities of these brothers, be- 
tween the years of 1850 and 1870, would 
be esteemed. 

ANTIQUARY. 


JARING OF EDWARDSTONE, SUF- 


FOLK.—Colonel Walter Waring in his | 
will dated 1st January, 1797, mentions an | 


uncle John Ranby. Of this will Thomas 
Waring, Esq., of Edwardstone, was in 
December, 1809, the surviving executor. In 
August, 1805, Richard Waring, Esq., was 


of Edwardstone. How were they related to | 


one another? I shall be grateful for par- 
ticulars of their descent and of Colonel 
Waring’s military career. 
R. Brncuam ApAMs. 
JALKER OF LONDONDERRY.—What 
descendants had he? I am told that 
one was Mr. Lewis Walker, a lawyer living 


at Raphoe about 1810, and should be glad 


of confirmation. 
R. BrincHamM ADAMS. 


EORGE ROMNEY, ARTIST.—Is any- 


thing known of a portrait by Romney | 


of Henry Hargreaves who was Mayor of 
Lancaster in 1776 and 1784. He was a/| 
sugar-baker in St. Leonardgate here ‘ond | 
was buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard. We 
know Romney did paint two portraits of | 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindow of Lancaster who | 
died respectively in 1786 and 1791. Is any 
engraving known of these portraits (which 


are in the National Gallery) or of the Har- | 


greaves portrait ? 
T. Cann HuGues, F-.s.A. 

ABMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—In St. 

Mary’s Church, Hornsey, Middlesex, 
(rebuilt ¢. 1833) is a window containing the 
following arms, perhaps incorrectly drawn: 
Per fesse argent and azure 3 barrulets sable, 
on a chief per pale... dexter a crescent, 
Sinister a small flag (?). Impaling, Azure | 
a fesse engrailed and two molets in chief or. 
Crest on esquire’s helm a stag trippant 
proper. Motto, Veritas. Can these arms be 
traced ? 


G. S. G. 
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ypeeace: RECORD WANTED.—Ed 
ward Bolton (a carrier to Birmingham) 
' to Elizabeth (surname unknown) years 1799 
to 1810. Also record to burial of said 
| Elizabeth Bolton, died July 4th, 1810, aged 
| 40, whose tombstone is in some _ parish 
churchyard near Birmingham. 
Haypon. 
HRISTIAN NAME: ANSWER.—Wil- 
liam Richardson’s ‘‘ Parish Registers of 
South Cave, East Yorkshire,’ provides an 
| instance of the curious baptismal name 
| Answer. ‘“‘ James Kitching and Answer 
| Little Over, married 24th November 1808.’’ 
| ls this name unique? 
| H. Askew. 


“DWARD AND ROBERT CHEYNE.— 

John Hill of Spaxton m. Cecilia... 
(whose 2nd husband was Sir John Kerriel). 
Her will is dated 7 April, 1472. Prov. July, 
1473. By John Hill she had 3 sons—and 
one daughter, Elizabeth Hill, who 
| married John Cheyne of Pinhoe near 
| Exeter. They had issue John, Edward 


'and Robert. I am _ anxious to get 
| any information about Edward and Robert 
Cheyne. 

A. G. E. 


} ENRY CHENEY.—Among_ Wiltshire 
wills is that, mentioned vaguely, of 
Henry Cheney, 1502. Buried at Grey Freres, 
Sarum. Who was he? The smallest clue 
would be useful. 
A. G. E. 
ONES OF HAMPTON, MIDDLESE - _ 
I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & 
Q.’ can give me information of the pedigree 
of Jones of Hampton, Middlesex. 
GENEALOGIST. 


|; DRICE OF LLWYNYBRAIER.—Can any 
reader inform me if one of the Prices 
| of Llwynybraier married into the Holcombe 
family ? 
| ENID. 
RMS OF THE TANNER COMPANY.— 
I shall be glad to know what are the 
Arms of the Tanner Company. 
CITIZEN. 
“AUTHOR WANTED.—I am anxicus to find 
the author of the poem beginning :— 
Tom, ever smiling, ever gay, 
To appetite a slave, 
In riot throws his life away, 
And laughs to see me grave. 
Will one of your readers oblige? 
L. W. P. Lewis. 
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Replies. 


ANTIQUITY OF VESTRY MEETING. 
(clii. 351, 390). 


This important question ought to be capable 
of solution. ‘‘ Vestry meetings,’’ as 
J. V. K says, ‘‘ were of far greater anti- 
quity than the name itself.’’ ‘‘ Vestry,” 
or ‘‘ vestry meeting,’’ in the sense of an 
assembly in a vestry is not earlier than 
about 1567, and it is significant that the 
name Puritans was first used between 1564 
and 1567. Owing probably to their influence 
the manorial court was removed from the 
nave or chancel to the vestry, and hence the 
new name. A canon against holding courts 
in churches might help, but I do not know 
the date 
Whether they sat in the vestry or not, 
the administrative or governing body of a 
parish in the sixteenth century continued 
to be known by such names as the Men of 
X or Y., the Twelve, the Sixteen, the Six- 
teen Sidesmen, or the Twenty-four Sidesmen, 
and all had their separate ‘‘ walks”’ or 
districts. Cities and large towns, such as 
Salisbury, Coventry or Yarmouth, often 
had a Forty-eight as well as a Twenty-four, 
both bodies meeting in church and forming 
an upper and lower chamber. 
consisted of multiples of four, and are 
associated with the four fields, four lawful 
inen, four benches of freemen in the church, 
four townships who watched the church in 
time of war, four quarters, four ways, fout 
byelaws, four constables, four churchwardens 
elected from the quarters of the manor of 
parish. 
The men so described were either the 
court leet itself, or a branch of the leet. 


Under the new name of ‘‘vestry’’ or 
“vestry meeting’’ they continued to do 
what the leet had done in past times. And 


the leet is a court of immemorial antiquity. 

To give a concrete example, there was a 
body called the Sixteen Manor, Sixteen 
Sidesmen, at Holme Cultram in Cumber- 
land. The records in which they are men- 


tioned do not seem to be older than 1586, | 
but, says Mr. Grainger, ‘‘ the date of their | 


institution is lost in obscurity.’? Their 
duties were numerous and _ important, 
including the maintenance of the sea dike, 


the care of three bridges, the levying of | 
appointment of | 


all rates and taxes, the 
schoolmaster and clerk, the custody of the 
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| part of the building and 


| (virgates) 


These bodies | 


manor of Hallam in South Yorkshire. 
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parish stock, and the supervision of the 
churchwardens’ and _ overseers’ accounts. 
The term of their office was generally for 
three years. They were chosen from each 
quarter into which the manor was divided. 
They were appointed by the leet, and 
subordinated to that court. The meetings 
of the manor court and of the Sixteen were 
both held in church. 

A valuable indication that these bodies 
were of earlier date than the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and sat in the church, occurs at Swine, 
near Hull. There the church was divided 
between the parishioners and a convent of 
nuns, the parishioners using the eastern 
the nuns the 
western. In the chancel of the eastern part 
there still existed in 1700 sixteen grotesque 
folding seats, eight on each side, surmounted 
by canopies, the carvings under the seats 
being hardly consistent with decency. in 
1852 there were in the principal chancel 
of Lenham Church, Kent, sixteen oaken 
stalls, in sound condition. (Can we doubt 
that these stalls were occupied by the 
Sixteen before the Reformation? The well- 
known sub-manor of Aston and Cote in 
Oxfordshire consisted of sixteen hides, to 
each of which were attached four yardlands 
making altogether sixty-four 
yardlands. This sub-manor was ruled by 
a body called the Sixteen. From Domesday 
Book we learn that there were sixteen 
berewicks (demesne farms) attached to the 
The 
great antiquity of these bodies of sixteen 
seems beyond question. 

Nowhere are the rights and duties of the 
leet and its control of ecclesiastical affairs 
so well exhibited as in Miss M. Dormer 
Harris’s masterly work ‘ The Coventry Leet 
Book’ (Karly English Text Soc., 1913). 
As regards the authorities for the state- 
ments here made by the present writer, 
are they not written in a book called 
‘ Church and Manor’ published in the year 
before the War? 

S. O. Appy. 
38, Orsett Terrace, W2. 


HOMPSON OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE (clii. 274, 320, 376, 428).—In Mr. 
FITZGERALD REYNOLDs’ account of the Thomp- 
son family he quotes the Rev. Caius Thomp- 
son as having married a daughter of Joseph 
Sandford. 
IT find in some old notes that Joseph 
Sandford of Pontefract by Ann, his wife, 
had eight children, namely :—Hannah, mar- 
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ried John Dart (they were living in 
Charlestown, South Carolina, in 1734); 
Mary, unmarried; Ann, married Rev. Caius 
Thompson of Knaresborough; Lydia mar- 
ried Samuel Stanfield of Little Horton; and 
John; Samuel, Nathaniel; and Cornelius, 
unmarried. 

There was a Robert Stanfield, an alder- 
man of Pontefract. 

Is there any further records of the Stan- 
ford family? 

Catus. 


{ should like to be permitted to rectify a 
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mistake I made in my reply at the third | 


reference. Too hastily, I must confess, I said 
that Wooden should be Woodhorn. This is 
not so. Wooden is a small township in the 
parish of Lesbury. This, before the year 
1663, was in the possession of Henry Thomp- 
son and in 1704 Jonathan Thompson owned 
several messuages in the hamlet. 


In 1658 Thomas Thompson of Wooden | 


was complained against by John Carr for 
having withheld his ‘‘ grist and moulter’”’ 
from Lesbury Mill which he (Carr) held 
from the Earl of Northumberland. 
Thus the Thompson connection 
Wooden is amply proved. 
H. Askew. 


EGAL CIRCUMLOCUTION (clii. 406). 
—This report stated the result of the 
final appeal and in the fewest possible words 
retraced the litigation to the start. At full 
length the story told might read thus:— 
““Some wage payments made by the Wool- 
wich Corporation were disallowed by the 
District Auditor and he surcharged the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation applied to a 
Divisional Court to have the disallowances 
and surcharges quashed and the Court ruled 
that the Auditor should appear before them 
to justify the disallowances and surcharges. 
The Auditor appeared and the Court decided 
that he had acted rightly and they dis- 
charged the rule. The Corporation appealed 
against this decision and the Court of 
Appeal affirmed the decision of the Divi- 
sional Court. The Corporation then ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords and Lord 
Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Lord Phillimore, 
Lord Wrenbury and Lord Carson dismissed 

the Appeal. 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


It is difficult to see how the reporter could 
have put the case more shortly or clearly. 
The House of Lords [—consisting for the pur- 
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din, Lord Atkinson, etc., dismissed an appeal 
by the Woolwich Corporation from a decision 
of the Court of Appeal [of the High Court 
of Justice, consisting of three Lords Jus- 
tices] affirming a decision of the Divisional 
Court [consisting of two Judges of the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice] which discharged a rule nisi 
[i.e., an order from some lower court, which 
could only come into operation if certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled] for a writ of certiorari 
i which see ‘Chambers’s ‘Twentieth 

ictionary| directing the respondent, the 
district auditor [named Roberts] to show 
cause why certain disallowances [unau- 
thorised payments, made by the Woolwich 
Corporation, and disallowed by the district 
auditor as illegal] and surcharges [amounts 
not allowed by an auditor, which must be 
refunded by the person or persons respon- 
sible] in respect of War payments should 
not be quashed [by some Court of record, 
e.g., K.B.D. of the H.C. of J.] Every word 


| except those in brackets are those of the 


with | 





querist. There is no ‘‘circumlocution ’”’ 
whatever. 


JouxN B. WaArINEWRIGHT. 


FIELD TO BURY STRANGERS 
IN” (clii. 407).—The word in ques- 


“es 


| tion is Aceldama or Akeldama, as will be 


seen from the following :— 

Matthew xxvii, 7 & 8. And they took coun- 
sel, and bought with them [the thirty pieces 
of silver] the potter’s field, to bury strangers in. 

Wherefore that field was called, The field of 
blood, unto this day. 

Acts i, 19. And it was known unto all the 
dwellers at Jerusalem: insomuch as that field 
is called in their proper tongue, Aceldama, 
that is to say, The field of blood. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


St. Matthew (xxvii. 7) says that the chief 
priests with Judas’s thirty pieces of silver 
bought ‘‘the potter’s field, to bury 
strangers in,’ and (ibid. 8) ‘‘ Wherefore 
that field was called the field of blood, unto 
this day.’’ St. Peter is reported (in Acts 
1, 19) as saying ‘‘ that field is called in their 
proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say the 
field of blood.’”’ The quotation from 
Jeremiah by St. Matthew cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty ; but I conjecture 
that the potter’s field was Jeremiah’s 
Anathoth (Jer. xxix. 27; xxxii. 7). 

Joun B. WarNEWRIGHT. 


BURNING IN THE HAND (clii. 388).— 


In connection with this query it may 


pose of hearing this appeal of]}—Lord Dune- | not be thought inappropriate to draw atten- 
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tion to an illustration in ‘The Manchester 
and Glasgow Road’ by Charles G. Harper, 
vol. II. p. 113. This represents a male- 
factor in the dock with a gaoler on each 
side of him. His hand is seen secured in 
a holdfast with palm exposed. The letter 
‘““M ” is seen branded on the fleshy part 
of the left thumb. The gaoler is holding 
up the branding iron and according to the 
legend below is saying ‘‘ A fair mark, my 
Lord.” 

This is given as part of the description 
of the Crown Court in Lancaster Castle | 
where the ‘‘ Holdfast’’ still remains. 

H. Askew. 





Spennymoor. 

There is nothing said about ‘‘ burning in | 
the hand” in Thorpe’s Case, Lewin’s 
Reports 171 at Lancaster, 1829. He cio 
convicted of manslaughter for “‘ fighting up | 
and down.” 

HERMON (‘OHEN. 


HE HART AND THE SERPENT (clii. 
386)..-An answer to the first question 
will be found in a note in F. O. Mann’s 
edition of the ‘ Works of Thomas Deloney,’ | 
Oxford, 1912, pp. 558, 559, 

The Hart reneweth his age by eating the 
serpent. 

This sagacious habit of the hart was well 
known to medievalism. Cf. Richard the 
Redeless [=the ‘ Alliterative Poem on the 
Deposition of King Richard II’ ed. T. 
Wright, Camden Soc., 1838]: 


And whanne it happeth to the herte: to 
hente the edder, 
He putyth him to peyne: as his pray asketh, 
And ffedith him on the venym: his ffelle to 
anewe, 
To leve at more lykynge: a longe tyme after, 
Passus III, ll. 22-5. 


But Batman is a_ nearer authority: 
‘Gesner writeth, when the Hart is sicke, | 
and hath eaten manye Serpents for | 
recourie . . . he hasteth to the water, and | 
there couereth his body to the very eares and 
eyes.” Book xviii. c. 30.” 

The second question, whether the hart is 
represented in the Physiologus as eating 
serpents in order to renew its youth, can 
be answered by saying that this motive 
occurs in what are apparently later versions 
of the Bestiary known as the ‘ Physiologus.’ 
In the Greek poem in “ versus politici ’’ 
published by Emile Legrand (Paris, 1873), 
where section II is Ilepi rot éAddov, the stag 
(which has all three genders in the’ course 


| ing to 


of a few lines), when it is fifty years old 
hunts for a serpent, devours it, and then 
runs off in quest of water (the allegorical 
treatment of the stag, was based originally 
on Psalm xli. 1), and then lives another 
fifty years. In the Greek prose form printed 
by FF. Lauchert in his ‘Geschichte der 
Physiologus’ (Strassburg, 1889), page 260, 
there is no mention of the rejuvenation of 
the stag. Lauchert points out, in a note 
on p. 27, that this is found in a later form. 

It may be added that Tertullian, ‘ De 
Pallio,’ cap 3, has ‘‘ Taceo cervum quod et 
ipse aetatis suae arbiter, serpente pastus 
languescit in inventutem.’? Pliny ‘ Nat. 
Hist.’ vii. 2, 27, quotes a statement of 
Isigonug that the inhabitants of Mount 
Athos live to the age of 140, by virtue of 
feeding on vipers’ flesh. Dioscorides, ‘ De 
materia medica,’ IT. xviii. says that, accord- 
many people, those who live on 
vipers’ flesh reach an extreme old azge. 


| Joachim Camerarius (II.) in his ‘Symbola 
| et Emblemata’ II. Ixiv. assigns the motto 


** Vires animosque ministrant’’ to the pic- 
ture of a stag devouring snakes. 


Epwarp BENSty. 


ORTRAITS. OF VOLTAIRE (clii. 387). 
—If Mr. Alfred Hamill does not 
already know the article referred to, he may 
be glad of the information contained in the 
August, 1919, number of The Connoisseur 
from the pen of Louise M. Richter. In 
addition to the portrait of ‘‘ Voltaire 


| painted by Latour’’ which is the title of 


her treatise, the writer mentions ‘“‘ the 
painting of Largilliére, who represented 
Voltaire as the courtier who frequented the 


| courts of King Stanislas at Lunéville and of 
| Frederick the Great at Potsdam.’’ 
| mentions ‘‘the wondrous mask of the well- 


She also 


known Strauss-Voltaire.’? The writer con- 
tinues:—‘‘ The most familiar of the Vol- 
taire effigies has always been Houdond’s 
statue at the Théatre Francais in Paris, 
and a bust by the same sculptor, represent- 
ing the philosopher in his old age not 
unamiable, shrewd, with penetrating eyes, 
and mocking lips. This was, however, 
executed after his lifetime.’’ Latour’s por- 
trait was painted about 1731, and is said 
to have been presented to the 4th Lord 
Chesterfield. It was recently in Lord Car- 
narvon’s collection. 

‘ W. F. Joun Trmprett. 


Coddington Rectory, Chester. 
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‘“ QHORTER HEELDE” (clii. 536, 373, 


393).—-1 was mistaken in saying, at the 
last reference, that ‘‘ short-heeled’’ is not 
to be found in the ‘‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary.’’ It is duiy recorded, in the literal 
and figurative senses (p. 743, col. 3; p. 744. 
col. 1), as kindly pointed out to me by Mr. 
CU. T. ONIons. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Bumingham University, 
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(jADWALLADER COBDEN: ‘ HISTORY | 
OF FIVE INDIAN NATIONS ’— 
CANADA (clii. 407).—This should be 
Colden. He was b. at Dunse, Scot- 
land, 17 Feb. 1688, d. Long Island, 
New York, 28 Sept. 1776. Surveyor- 


General of New York, 1719, Lieut-Governor, 
1761. There is an account of him in the 


‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ and a ‘Life’ by A. M. | 


Keys (1906). His daughter Jane (after- 
wards Farquhar) 1724-1766, was also a 
keen botanist, her MS. ‘Flora Nov.- 
Eboracensis’ is in the Dept. of Botany, 
Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.). See also Journ. 
of Bot. xxxiii. 1895, pp. 12-15. 
J. ARDAGH. 
TIRE FIELDS (clii. 406).—Surely this is 
Five Fields, behind Grosvenor Place, 
bought by Lord Grosvenor for £30,000, and 
first made ready for building in 1825. 
J. ARDAGH. 
GAMUEL DARBY (clii. 407).—Mrs. Owen 
was Samuel Darby’s only child, her 
descendants will be found in ‘ Burke’s 
Landed Gentry’ under Owen of Bettws. 
Samuel Darby was succeeded by his brother 
Edmond, and the descendants of their 
mother, Deborah Barnard, will be found 
also in Burke under Darby of Adcote and 
Sunnyside. 
H. J. B. CLeMents. 


THE NAME OF CROYDON (clii. 401).— 

The Alamannic name Crocus appears in 
Slavonic history, or rather legendary his- 
tory. The father of the prophetess-queen 
Libussa who founded Prague was Krok 
(Crocus). If this prince really existed he 
must have lived after the Alamannic king 
who supported Constantine the Great. 
_ Krok was the name of a Bohemian literary 
journal supported by the philologist Jung- 
mann and his school. 

Francis P. Marcuant. 


UBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
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the E. end of the Chancel. At. St. Wendre- 
da’s, the old Parish Church of March, 
Cambs., there is one under the Tower. 
R. CopEMAN. 

ABRICK (clii. 406).—Arrick would seem 

to be a variant of Herrick. An account 
of the Leicestershire family of Herrick may 
be found in a book by Rev. W. G. Dimmock 
Fletcher called ‘Some early Notices of the 
Herrick Family’ (1885). This was the 
family to which the poet, Robert Herrick, 
belonged, though his writing was done in 


Devon. Similarly, Arris occurs as a variant 
of Harris (State Papers, Cal. Treasury 
Books Vol. 1V. p. 715, 1675). 
M. 
HE FROTH-BLOWERS’ ANTHEM 


(clii. 188, 303, 411).—The tune ‘‘ Lieber 
Augustin’? was learned by me as an 
exercise under that title, in ‘‘ Hamilton’s 
Instruction Book,’’ once well-known to 
juvenile pianoforte students. It is also 
alluded to in some editions of ‘Andersen’s 
Tales,’ the heroine of one tale claiming it 
as her favourite tune. I agree with 
‘“V. H.”? The difference between ‘‘ Lieber 
Augustin’? and ‘‘ The Frothblowers’ An- 
them’’ is in the time, whilst the actual 
tunes are very similar. 


H. 


LEXANDER JAMES DALLAS (clii. 
335).—There is a pedigree of the family 
of Dallas, which bears no place of publica- 
tion and is probably privately printed, en- 
titled ‘ Dallas, of Cantrey and St. Martin’s 
Scotland . . . Philadelphia, etc.’, compiled 
by Alexander James Dallas, 19 pp. 1877. 
Other particulars will be found in Apple- 
ton’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of American Biography’ 
N. Y. 1887 and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ABEZ HUGHES, TRANSLATOR OF 

CLAUDIAN (clii. 352).—Jabez Hughes, 
son of John Hughes, clerk in the Hand-in- 
Hand Fire Office, Snow Hill, London, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Isaac Burges, 
of Wiltshire, was born about 1685. His 
elder was John Hughes, the poet. Jabez 
was for some years one of the receiver’s 
clerks in the Stamp Office, and in addition 
to his translation from Claudian, he trans- 


lated Suetonius’s ‘‘ Lives of the XII 
| Ceesars’? and several novels from the 
Spanish of Cervantes. He died 17th 


CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429).— | 


At St. Gregory’s, Norwich and at Walpole 


St. Peter, Norfolk, there are passages under | 


Jan., 1731, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, leaving a widow and an only daughter. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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D£4TH OF HENRY VI (clii. 379, s.v | 

‘ Memorabilia’).—At the above refer- | 
ence you refer to my letter to The Times 
asking for the evidence which convinces | 
Sir George Younghusband that Henry VI | 
died between 11 and 12 o’clock on the night | 
of the 2lst May, 1471. Sir George Young- | 
husband is reported to have stated that he | 
had no doubt. It is to be presumed that 
the evidence is to be found in Dr. Wark- 
wortli’s statement that the King was put 
to death between 11 and 12 o’clock on the | 
night of the 21st, and on the following day 
he was ‘‘ Chested and brought to Paul’s, 
his face open that every man might see.”’ | 
Sir C. Markham in his ‘ Life of Richard 
III,’ p. 194, points out that Warkworth’s is } 
a second-hand report. There are several 
MSS. which give the date of Henry’s death 
as the night of the 21/22 May; but Mark- 
ham states that these documents are not 
dated, and he suggests that they are derived 
fromthe accounts of Warkworth and Fabyan. 
This evidence is, as you say, not sufficient 
to remove all doubt. It is not possible to , 
ignore the evidence of the accounts for the ' 
expenses of the custody of Henry and his ' 
attendants in the Tower, and that of the 
only contemporary writer. Unless some fur- 
ther support for the statements of Wark- 
worth and Fabyan has been discovered, the 
night 23/24 May appears more probabie; 
but to accept this date is to provide Richard 
with an alibi. 

I have the misfortune to be totally dis- 
abled so that I am cut off from the sources 
of information open to others. Perhaps one | 
of your readers can; tell me where I can read | 


any fresh evidence. 
G. Attan HeERov. 


IDING WEDDINGS (clii. 296, 337, 375, 
391).—The practice of holding ‘‘ Riding 
Weddings’? was at one time prevalent in 
Pudsey and neighbourhood, West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Those persons who could afford | 
it rode to the marriage on horse-back (some- 
times two on a horse). After the ceremony 
was performed they rode back as fast as 
the horses could gallop in order to win the 
prize offered which sometimes took the form | 
of a silver cup. 
Mr. Simeon Rayner who wrote “ History | 
of Pudsey ’’ (1887) said that he had heard 
oi a person in Pudsey (named Greaves) who 
offered to give his children £20 each on their 
wedding day if they would forego their 
‘* riding wedding ’’ but the offer was refused. | 
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Canon Atkinson’s classic work, ‘ Forty 
Years in a Moorland Parish’ (1891) con- 
tains an interesting account, pp. 205 ef seq. 
of the wedding customs including “‘ riding 
weddings,’’ which were a remarkable feature 
of the rural life of the Cleveland Dales in 
times gone by. The writer was the Incum- 
bent of the extensive Danby Parish from 
1847 till his death in 1900, and gives his 


| personal experiences of these ceremonies. 


H. Askew. 

LATE ROOFS (clii. 187, 227, 304).— 

Although this query specified the use of 
slates for roofs in England the following 
interesting item referring to their use in 
Ireland may be worth noting. 

The source of the item is the October part 
(ix) 1887 of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ 
and reads as follows :— 

‘A grant of lands was made in the reign 
of Charles I to Sir Ciprian Horsfall (3) in 
consideration of a fine of £2 18s. Odd. of the 
towns and lands of  Purcell’s-Garden, 
Gortyduff 2/3rd parts of Killenleigh and 


| Lisdurgan, the hamlet and lands of Knock- 


more, with the house and messuage thereon, 
a messuage or house slated called Leaden- 
hall, and a backside and orchard. Another 
house slated, called Tan-house alias Steere- 
house with a slated house at the backside, 
and another messuage called Cockhall.”’ 
The peculiar, but now obsolete (except in 
certain dialects) use of the term ‘“‘ back- 
side’ is noteworthy. H. AsxKevw. 


(GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR (clii. 262). 

—In the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
for May 28, 1927, appeared an unsigned 
article entitled ‘‘ Hairlore: What it has 
meant down the ages.”’ 

The following is an extract from the con- 
cluding paragraph :— 

Numerically, the number of hairs on the 
average head runs from 100,000 to 250,000, 
varying with the texture of the hair. While 
in babyhood the male child grows the best 
hair, the adult woman produces a much finer 
quality of hair than the man. Human hair 
grows at the rate of one half-inch per month, 
and from five to seven inches a year. Its 
average weight is 4.4 ounces. 

The same article mentions, but authority 
not stated, that Absalom had his hair cut 
every year and weighed. It was said to 
weigh ‘‘two hundred shekels after King’s 
weight ’’ which means six pounds and a 
quarter avoirdupois. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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The Life ne Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius 
Stephanus. Text, translation and notes by 
Bertram Colgrave. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net), 

\VDIUS’S Life of Wilfrid is a rather rough 

unattractive piece of writing. Neverthe- 
less, it is not only one of the three earliest 

English biographies but also, from being the 

work of a contemporary of Wilfrid’s, of great 

and definite historical value. In part or 
entirety it has been printed a dozen times, 
first by Leland, who quotes about ten chapters; 
first in its entirety by Mabillon in the * Acta 

Sanctorum’ (1677); last—the whole Life—by 
Levison in the ‘Monumenta Germanie His- 
torica.’ Neither this, nor an earlier edition in 
the Rolls Series, is easily accessible, and Mr. 
Colgrave says truly that no apology for a new 
edition is needed. 

If the usual attribution is correct, Eddius 
the writer of the Life, shown by several indi- 
cations to have been a monk at Ripon, was 
Aedde, of whom Bede says that he was “ the 
first singing master in the churches of the 
Northumbrians ” and surnamed Stephen, 
invited from Kent by Wilfrid. He would write 
from an association with Wilfrid lasting over 
forty years and from intimate acquaintance, 
too, with Wilfrid’s closest friends. Wilfrid is 
so commanding a figure, his influence on the 
history of his day was so great, so much, com- 
p aratively, of his work and the fruits of his 
action still survives among us after twelve 
hundred years, that it is astonishing he should 
not be more generally known—perhaps this is 
accounted for by the lack of any story about 
him comparable in popular appeal to the story 
of the death of Bede, or even those of Alfred 
and the cakes or Canute by the _ sea-shore. 
However that may be, he was a man set for 
the tall or rise of those connected with him, 
making vehement partisans for and against 
himself, and with his life one long dispute it = 
not to be wondered at if his devoted friend and 
follower has produced a somewhat one-sided 
account of him which, where opposition is in 
question, needs to be read with caution. It is 
pleasant testimony to the beauty of Chad’s 
character that, though he found himself at 
strife with Wilfrid (having in ignorance put 
himself in the wrong) he is praised by Eddius, 

The Life rests on two MSS., the one, C, in 
the Cottonian collection at the British Museum, 
the other, F, in the Fell collection at the 
Bodleian. And here an interesting problem 
arises which Mr. Colgrave has solved. Mabil- 
lon edited the Life from a copy of the Cot- 
tonian MS. made by Thomas Gale, and then 
helped himself out by the copy of a MS. 
belcnging to Salisbury Cathedral, which also 
Gale procured to be sent to him. Mabillon 
referred to this as Codex Sarensis, and what it 
could be has puzzled scholars ever since, 
though the close resemblance hetween the read- 
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ings of this Codex Sarensis and the Fell MS. 
was noted by every one who examined the ques- 
tion. Mr. Colgrave has now found some 
correspondence in the Salisbury muniments 
which shows that Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh, in 1640, borrowed six books from the 
Church Library at Salisbury, of which three 
can be identified as Fell i. ii. and iii. Ten 
years later the Dean of Salisbury demanded 
their return, and four of them were sent to 
the Bodleian Library—the other two having 
been “ plundered and lost.” In the Bodleian 
they were left till the Salisbury people should 
call for them; and in 1679 there were again 
letters about them, in course of which acknow- 
ledgement was made of their having been 
deposited at the Bodleian and also of the loss 
of one of them. Later on the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Fell, had them lent him to be “ collated 
and compared,” and when he died in 1686 the 
three volumes were returned to the Bodleian— 
as a bequest of his! It is thus established that 
the Codex Sarensis and the Fell MS. are one 
and the same. Mr. Colgrave is of opinion that 
C and F are both copies of another MS. which, 
however, was not the original. 

Mr. Colgrave’s translation follows the Latin 
more closely than we find translations of this 
sort usually do, and his. notes give just what 
is wanted. 


English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century. By G. P. Gooch. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d.). 

HIS is the second edition of a book which 
was published in 1898 and went out of 
print in 1906. On its first appearance its solid 
merit was immediately recognized, and it con- 
tinued in such demand that in 1912 a pirated 
edition was brought out in America. Dr. 

Gooch has revised the —_ for verbal correc- 

tion, and Professor H. Laski has brought 

the work up to the oe level of historical 
seventeenth century study by the addition of 
some notes and bibliographical references and 
also of three Appendixes, which deal respec- 
tively with the influence of Harrington in 

America, with the movement for Law Reform 

under the Commonwealth, and with the 

influence in France of the Revolution of 1688. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
\ R. WILLIAM ROBINSON, ot Newcastle-on- 


Tyne, has sent us what we think the most 
gg tage Catalogue of his we have yet seen, 
No. 17. Of over a thousand items some are of 
first-rate importance, and he tempts purchasers 
with some enticing facsimiles of title-pages. 
Thus he has a first edition of Congreve’s 
poetical epistle to Lord Cobham, in contem- 
porary boards, which is priced £21 (1729); 
first edition (and of this no other copy save 
the one in the British Museum is known) of 
Sir Hugh Platt’s ‘Floraes Paradise —com- 
plete in the original calf and with the appendix 
of twelve leaves at the end (1608: £105); and 
John Lacy’s ‘Tobacco. A Poem ’—a single 
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sheet, folio, again the only known copy outside 
the British Museum (1669: £42), A first edition 
of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in 
England’ printed, it will be remembered, at 
the Strawberry Hill Press, four volumes with 
the Catalogue of Engravers forming the fifth, 
in contemporary polished calf and described as 
a “fine set’ does not seem dear at £7 10s. 
Some of the atlases and maps are highly inter- 
esting, the Portolan Chart, for example, for 
the navigation of the Eastern Coast ot North 
and Central America and the West Indies 
““Made by Joel Gascoyne at ye Signe of the 
Platt_at Waping old Stayres. An. Dom. 1678 
For Capt. John Smith ’—a beautiful piece of 
work on vellum, with Manhattan Island picked 
out in gold, for which £250 is asked. A pre- 
sentation copy of White’s ‘Selborne’ “ from 
the author ”—the first edition, in the original 
boards and entirely uncut—is offered for £75, 
and a large copy of the 1676 edition of Speed’s 
“Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine’ 
in the original calf for £55. Good first edi- 
tions are Swift’s ‘A Tale of a Tub’ (1704: 
£16 16s.); Smollet’s ‘Humphrey Clinker ’ 
(1771: £40) ; the ‘ (uvres’ of Moliére, a copy 
bearing on each cover of the six volumes the 
arms of Grainville (1734: £100): Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson ’—two copies, one offered for 
£60 and a better one for £70; and Defoe’s 
‘Journal of the Plague Year’ (1722: £17 10s.). 
The section of Voyages and Travels, which 
contains well over 150 items, includes ‘Almon’s 
Remembrancer,’ 1775-83, together with Jour- 
nals of the Proceedings of Congress, 1778, and 
a collection of papers relating to the dispute 
between Great Britain and America, 18 volumes 
altogether (£68); Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Navi- 
gations,’ a copy having the suppressed voyage 
to Cadiz (1598-9: £30); a copy printed in 1726/7 
of the Charter granted | oy William and Mary 
to Massachusetts (£52); and Captain John 
Smith’s ‘ Generall Historie of Virginia, etc.’ 
(1632 : £90). Two other good items are Van- 
couver’s “ Voyag xe of Discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean’ with the folio atlas of charts 
(1798: £36), and (of considerable interest to the 
Society of Friends) Marmaduke Stephenson’s 
‘Call from Death unto Life,’ < first edition in 
a binding by Riviére (1660: £52 10s.). In con- 
clusion, leaving many curious items unmen- 
tioned—some good black letter books among 
them—we may mention a black letter copy in 
old calf of the Works of Sir Thomas More, 
having the blank leaf before the poems, and 
the extra leaf “to the Christian Reader ’ 
a folio “ Imprinted at London in Flotestrete, 
at the Signe of the hand and starre, at the 
cost and charge of John Cawood, John Walley, 
and Richard Tottle. Finished in Apryll, the 
yere of our Lord God. 1557.” £60 is the price 
asked for this. 
R. THOMAS THORP, of Guildford, sends 
us a Catalogue of some 3,000 items entirely 
devoted to British Topography. This includes 
a considerable proportion of the older author- 
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itative topographical works, as well as some 
good books of the twentieth century, and be- 
tween them, for very moderate prices, a great 
number of volumes which should be useful to 
students of the several localities they deal 
with. We mention some examples taken more 
or less at random out of a number that would 
equ. ly deserve mention, Here is the Lysons’s 
‘Magna Britannia,’ the first volume, that is, 
which deals with Beds, Berks and Bucks, 
extended to five volumes by the insertion of 
270 pictures or so, and leaves of blank paper 
for annotation—a copy trom Sir Joseph Cop- 
ley’s library (1806: £8 10s.). Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire’ (1819) is offered for £4 lis, 6d., 
and Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset ’"—the third edition in 
a binding by Bedford—tor £24, Other county 
‘Durham,’ 4 vols. 1816- 
1840, with Raine’s ‘ History of North Durham ’ 
(1852) making a fifth volume—£16 10s.; Blome- 
field’s ‘Norfolk ’—the original edition—£18 
10s., and then on a greater scale of importance 
Nichols’s “ Leicestershire ’ (1795: £68); Man- 
ning and Bray’s ‘Surrey’ extra-illustrated 
(1804-14 : £65) and an extra-illustrated copy ot 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent’ (1778-9: £150). Ackermann’s 
‘History of the University of Oxford” (1811: 
£22 10s.), and Antony a Wood’s ‘ Historia 
Universitatis Oxoniensis’ (1674: £7 10s.) are 
both attractive items; and we noted also a 
few good sets of drawings such as Carter’s 
Views of Malmesbury Abbey (1801: £38). In 
the way of general topography a copy of 8. 
Lysons’s ‘ Reliquie Britannico-Romane ’ for 
£18 18s., and a first edition of Grose’s ‘ An- 
tiquities ’ for £6 10s., are good examples. 
Under Family Histories are 119 volumes of 
Visitations and Registers in the MHarleian 
Society’s publications (£65) and a collection 
of 88 portraits of members of the Howard 
family from John Howard, 1485, to Lady Mary 
Howard, 1830 (£20), 


CORRIGENDA. 

On p. 219, col. 1, last note, ‘‘ of ”’ should be or. 

Ibid, col, 2, third note, “ this ” should be his. 

On p. 221, col. 2, 1. 7 from the bottom, “ the 
Earl” should be the Baron. 

At ante, p. 423, col. ii, 1. 40, for * Menshull ’ 
read Minshull; and 1. 41, for « Derbrehive” 
read Denbighshire. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
the en to put in the top left-hand corner of 

he Faas the number of the page of 

to which the latter refers, 


The Publisher will be — Py forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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